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ABSTBACT ^ 

Marginal utility analysis is described in this paper, 
vith zero-base budgeting (ZBB) jdiscussed as an^'applied exampleV'Some ^ 
of ,the theoretical and practical issues'' surrounding such models are 
assessed, and the movement for more scientific and rational resource 
?illogatiori is placed in a larger methodological and philosophical 
context. The focus of the* paper is resource ajLlocation rather than 
instltutipnal management and pl||inning, even though some of the te^ms 
and concepts used could apply to these broader are^s. An assessment 
of marginal utility taodels as fi basis of resource allocation reform 
is undertaken for both practical administrative and theoretical 
reasons. Marginal utility analysis^has three components: (1) dividing 
available resources into increments so that .assessments and 
comparisons can be made ^bout increments (or decrements) rather than 
total resources; (2) assessing the gains or benefits of eatrh 
increment; and (3) comparing the relative benefits within and across 
functions. These are discuss.ed, along .with overall cost-benefit 
analysis, economic models, and zero^basQ budgeting and its* 
alternatives. Sample zero-base budgeting formats Used in the state of 
Georgia ^ire appended. (Author/LBH) , * 
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I*^ Introductioa 
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- t All'ea Schick/ in a £ow classic ^tiele reviewing the history 
of budgfetary refona in the United 'States, portrays an evolutionary 

Z'-f dfeyeloptaent of .public^ resource allocation ^ri^n /by an ethos of 
rationalttgr. Prom the cqtntroT oriented object-of -expenditure bud- 
^ts introduced in the 1920s^ %o the managecuint oriented perfor- 
mance measures introduced in the' late 1930s, to the plaiming.*nd 
analysis oriented program budgets o^-the 1960s /'the drive for a 



.V. 



more rational system of resotircc allocation Is ev^ent; Indffed, 

in^the culminating stage of this developmental saga, 'economists* 

rationalistic models play the central fdle, e.g., 

PPB traces . its ^lineage to the attempts of 
welfare ecohomists to, construct a science of finance 
predicated on the principle of ^marginal utility'* 
/ Such a science, it was hoped, would furnish objec- 
. tlve criteria for determining the op'timal alloca* 
* tion of public funds among competing tises. By 

appraisihg the marginal casts' and benefits of 
' ' . alternative^, it would be possible to deter:piine 

«^ch combination of - expenditures afforded maximum 
utility. 1- 

Even though Schick is referring to the development of the 
Planning - Programming - Budgeting '(PP3) system developed^by the 

'^economists of the RAND Corporation and implec^nted in the federal 
govcirrimeTy: in the itlld-1960s, one. of the building blocks of this 

.particular .system^-- marginal utility theory — : has "been the basis ^ 
of budgetary reform-proposals from V.O. Key's, lamentful call for; 
reform in the 19*403 to Vern Lewis* proposal in the 1950s to current 
interest in Zjero-Baie Budgeting (ZBB).^ This is not .to say that 
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• * . ..'.■-. '^ .1'' • . ■ • ■- . • 

•all/elesencs' of Xhes^s various iflroposals are.virt«aXly the same 
=or is it to itr^ly any guAt V Association: Marginal utility . 
.cheory does.- however ; ptovld4 a Cery useful focu? for^'evalUating ^ 
■ a 'sSreaa'^qi historical and cvun^^ reW proposals. ' 

1 ■ -Atcesstk ■ to "apj)!/^- economic oo.dels of efficient resource ' 
allocaao^ to;i>tidgefci«fe..for institutions of .higher educatipn iave 
resulted .frustration on the part .of refornSers attempting 'im- 
..?-.e=sn£ation\aa skepticism on the part"' of many institutional 
ievel pdpple. - The reformers c^te institutional 'resistanoe7 ' . ■ 
l^),'ot drained personnel; and politics as the. principal bar- 

■ riers CO i^le=ientation while institutional administrators cite 
'the inapprop^iaten^ss of. the model to higher education as well 

■ -;ds.' their ina'rfility - to develop, the data r^equired by 

• - The purposes of this ^aper are to: (I)' describe briefly ' ' - 
. ' rareink utility analysis, and Z3B as> applied example; 
. (2) assess some o'f the theoretical and practical issues |un»und^^. 
•:;ir.g such Di>delS5 and (3)- place the movenent for mbre scien^^ifi|^ 
''.arid rational resource ■alloca4:ion-in a larger, methodological jh. 



'vfi 
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.ohilosophical context. .The focus of the paper -is ..iesource:^. . 



\ 



allocatios rather /thait gf eral institutional ^agement and 
•planning; even though some of^the telms and concepts used cJ,}4.|^f, 
"apply tfr these broader areas. Although foct^sing on ^projle^tic'' 
issues and liaitations associated ^th applying marginal utility 
theory « higher education fisource all^i^tion. the paper ^s ; 
- not An acce=?t to dismiss in Iny wholesale way the utility^of ' 
■ analytic models or other tools <if the, o^iagementi sciences'. 
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An assessment of nargj^l utility oiodels^-as a basis " • . 
resource^ alio cation Ice form is^^^dertaken for toth practicatjtdmin-- 
^ istsrative- and theoretical reasons/ Practic^JLy, administ^ors 

higher' education must be k^W.edgc|ble about emerging budgeting ' 
, and ^plariliflng techniques ^nd the t&olries uRpn wfiich thes'e reforms 
, are baseiKn order to €@6|^ with implementation aftd to underatted 
possible consequences for their instittitioS Theoretican^ ' 
t gdSd deaf of the research and development vork.in public sector ' ' 

mana^ecSnt, ihcludllig^iiigher tedUqatlonr is based on tff^'^applica- 
' tion of economic models such as marginal utfil'ity theory * ^te... 
theoretical principles underlyj^ng such mi'croeconomic e^flciericy^- 
theories are appealing tp those seeking a apre rational system * ' 
o£ allopattng resources. One only Had Key, LewTs. or ■ 
/a plethora a^^^mpre ^urrent literatUre^to appre^^te the' short- 
coming of* budge ga^' practices in the p\ikl±c s^t6^ Organiza- 
ttons opetating in the ^tlvate.. market system have been able to 
^poximate the data requirements of^ese micjS)economie efficiency 
jcodels ai^d have as a*result becWlth^Wt copaorl j^ototype for 
irfefortaers in the<^?^blic. sector. , -^^^^ 

i .^' Marginal Utility Analysis Applied ' 
[; R^earch- and^iting.in various" discit/ines^have^'often 

• focused upon r^onal decision making*'.-- in/the abstract, in 
private organizations/ aild in public institutions Underlying 
ciuch o^ this interest is the be?.ief.i:hat .ratibnkl decision making 
is "good/', i.e., "rationality" is seen as a standard which ought; 
to be cm^ioye*d in decision making. * , ^% ^ 



' - The variola interpretations glvenv.to^the term^^'rati6nalj,ty"^ 
tead either to confuse or severe;^y Halt the interested ob.server. 
One of the iDOst widely shared interpretations, of rational decision^ 
and one that has gained consider4ble fashion in public ^managemant ' 
circles, is the utilitarian approach ej^ressed in clas(sical micro-^ 
ecosbxic theories of. efficienqy. j Much of the literature on 
resource alloMtion in higher* education adopts this perspective. 



logical* approach "to the efficient tise of university 
r resources. would involve some variant of a 'theory of 

constrained choice. vThebries of constrained choice 
can provide techniques to evaluate: alternative alloca- 
tion of ^limited resources azoong less limited ^demands ^ 
* for such resources. Xlassic^l economic theory 

provides a rationale^ for caking such a choice. ., .XItil- ^ 
iries, disutilities » marginal costs and marginal 
products are all caught ijp in market pro^cesses which 
. adjust and validate the constrained choices of ^pro* 
^ ducers and.- consumers* ' The clTassic^l theory of 

constrained choice" is equally applicable to many other 
areas ^cre alternatives are matters fox administrative 
decision*^ ' 

Vem Lewis, one of the early proponents * of bringing economic 

racii)nclity to budgeting, in the ptiblic'seclior, .repeated the basic 

ecor.9i:ic question posed by V. 0, Key. a decade earlier: "On what _ 

basis shall it be decided' to allocate X dollars, to Activity A 

instead , of allocating them to Activity B, Lewis* answer to 

this question is based explicitly oi} the economic. -cpncept of 

incrensntal or, marginal utility analysis. - 

- Harginpl utility analysis has three Basic components: (1) 

dividing avail'abl^- resources into increments so that assessments 

and cocpariso^ns cati be made about increments .(or decrements) - , 

rather than total resources; (2) assessing the giins or benefits 

of each iticrenent; and 03) comparing th^ relative benefits wttMn 



and across functions. . . ' ^ ' ^ 

. Dividing .xesowce^, i^ta increaencfs^the 'first coojponenc of 

K *''""r v-^?;^;, . ^ '^4. - , ^ * * . 

the sodii;^!, is not J^ust a matter of manageability* . Perhaps^, 
Dore inportantl^, at leas'U from a theq:cetical point of .view, is^^,-' ^. 
that such a division i^ necessary to apply the concept of *Wr- , 
, ginal utility"- -the increase in utility Cor satisfaction 6r\ 
benefit) associated with a unit l^ncre^sein one or sonte combina- ^ -.^^ 
tibn of the variables .upon which utility is alleged to depend. 
. In many resource allocation decision^ situations, condition^ of ^ * 
diminishing marginal utility may act -so'as^to increase yet nSt 
maximize tptal utility. Increment]^ or marginal analy^s therefore 



becomes the ^ey to.^assessing and maximizing the total* . 

^ Assessing tl|e gains or benefits of ea^ unit of resoturce 

* i)acremenc» the logical second, step in the .model, is dependent upon 
being able ,j:o identify the^ outscbmes or consequences of each incre- V; 
cent (or decrement) and to' assign some value or "utility" to . ; 
outcomes identified. Identification of the consequences of altj^* , 

. natives, often escpres^i^^'in the form of flt payoff mat??tx in decision 

• ^^'tlieor^^^ is 1^'ss troubl?esome than assigning a yalue^ or, utility, to • 
those consequences. The final ,comp|6nen^ of the model, bomparinj^ben- 

across fijnctlpns, reqikr^s solving the calcul\is of ranking 

'.or ordering*-i problem to" be ^sct^lsed s^iortly. • 

- . '.r' '.-^ ' : X . • - ^ 

- * ^Applyd^ig this i(iociel to ^esou]::ce allocation in t^*e public . * 

->(-' ' -* ^ . • ' ' " ' 

''"sectojT^.Vem Lewis proposed an "alt^rnatlxve^budget syst^" ifemark- ' 

• ■"/^'"^^.^ , " * , '* . - . • '\ ^ . < - • 

" \ ably sim£i'ar tp Peter' 0yrr*s' 2^rd-Base ^Budgeting proposal twenty 

yeara^^^^ter; Lewis* proposal .^cajlgd fqr administrators^ of budgetary 
J tmits tosprepare a basic- budget estimate — last year's base budgetf 



pills' price' level ^increases—and then supplement tbaf request with 
plans for. alternative levels funding, e,g,, 80%, 90%, 110%; 
120Z qf. the'bas'e estimate. 'Hie purpose of .X^quiring assessments 
qf alternative levels of expenditures is to force higher level ad- 
ministrators ^nd legislative review bodies to f octis on alternative 
marginal expenditures in a comprehensive and comparative way. 

Phyrr'.s 2BB scheme, developed for budgetary review of the 
•^^oft" staff areas at Texas Instruments Corp, and later as the 
basis of Governor Jintoy Carter^ s 2BB thrust in Georgia, provides 
an excellent example of applied marginal utility analysis J.n the 
public sector Phyrr*s zero-base budgeting model basically 
follows the marginal utility model by proposing that public ' 
organizations (1) divide their resources intp *'decision tmits," 
-■(2) array budget requests^ in increments, (3) show the impact of 
funding at different incremeivts and -(Ay. rank th^ incremental 
"(Jgcision packages" from -the foregoing analysis. 

In Georgians application of tfte Ph]frr model, decision ujiits 
were relatively low in the ^organization,, e.g, , the "Community 
' Injury Control" unit.fn the Emergency Medical Health division of 
^ 'the Department of Human Resources—a uclt of two- persons and 
' totaV state general fund budget of under, $25, 000 (Fiscal 1977), . 
liecision unit's therefore ^tftale| over ll,^OCfO in Georgia's 2BB ^ ^ 
system. , ^ 



The focus on increments; or the margin in the. Georgia system 
is sWlar to Lewis* alternative budgets proposal. Georgia 
agencies are required td submit detail, on four levels of funding: 
(1) a minimum level— below last yekri^ base budget; (2y a Sase * 



le^el— b.ase plus cpst incrtas.ea;_ (3) a workload levels-base plus 
vorkload increases; and (4) a »et5??w;^ improved level- -above base . * 

i ' , ' " 

and iJorkload. Sample f^ornats used .for each of these levels *are 

at cached as Appendix I. - , f , 

The ^yrr aodel sbruccures niargfnal' utility analysis into 

**decl5ion packages*'— docuzents that provide a relatively detailed 

description of each decision uni6 and the impact of .funding that 

rmlt at iSi/fering budget levels, j Decision packages ^e suggested' 

to Induda: ^(1) the purpose(s) |or objective(s) of the decision^ 

tmitr: (2) a description of proposed actioni^/pr alternatives; (3) 

costs and benefits of (2); (4) workload ainl performance me'asures; 

and <5) various levels of effort* and benefits associated, with each 

level of effort. I 

! ^ ■ * ' 

/Phyrr's Dodel then, while basically reflecting ' the philosopliy 

and procedure of marginal utility analysis, attempts to covei* 

almost all' of the bases of PPB and perfortaance budgeting by its^^ 

inclusion of goals,, objectives and workload measures. The core >^ 

of the oodel, however, is formalized comparisions of alternative 

ejq)eccirures. , * 

III. Scoe Theoretical Issues^ . - - . ^ - 

The viability of zero-base budgeting or otber fotms of 
tsicroecondbic efficiency n^dels in the management of institutions 
and syscess of higher education is highly dependent upon satisfac- 
tory resolution *of key theoretical issues-* This section disctisses 
briefly four such issues from an aganda that could easily include 
^ dozen; (1) criteria for ordering; \<2) cause-ef fSct ; .<3) ^ 
subsrantive vs'., procedural rationality; and (4) viability of the 



economic- "business" model itJ nonmayket organissations . 

Critgr^ for Ordering The* selection of Criteria for orders 
ing alcemative^expen^J^e ch^ces isa time -weathered and com- 
plex' sub^cV: One school- of thought, descnibecT by Bsaybrook, and 



Undblom ks^the "rational-d^dVKtive ideal° advocates a veiy 
complete platonic logic systeri which would precisely define . . 
value postulates upon which policy choices cofUjld be made. . , A 
complete and ordered system of goals' and objectives as critSt^-a 
for 'policy decisions *is one version of this line .of reas^pning. ^ 
Another schoftl of more quantitatively oriented philosophers 
and'^economis ts has championed Betham's utilitarianism- and the 
notion of a welfare function. Although, there are significant ' 
divisions within this partlcuiar school.^° most .welfare economists 
rely on some form of utility function to reduce multi-dimensionar 
factual data on decision alternatives into a single -index tjf 
d&sirability. Some form qf valuation is necessary 'since fatt^s ^ 
about policy alternatives do not by themselves suffice" to rank or 
order the alternatives. } 

For choice to take* place \in the typicaL marginal futility 
analysis model, a unldimensional rikking' scheme is necessary— 
otherwise "the analyst becomes the legislator 'in weighing multiple " 
valuations. By far Che most copmion method of bringing a unidtmen- 
sional character' to marginal comparisons is cost-benefit analysis- 
,with its unldimensional dollars derived from market' and non-market 
valuations., c'ost-benefft analysis, a iodem and applied £orm,of. 
B?tham'8 calculus, forms the basis for Baking «arglnal comparisons 
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aia^ogYCOtnpettng claims for public resources. The racio^al public - 

^.pblicy^.4e<ision then/i^ one that meets the test of ^maximum 

. ■ ' ' ' ^ ' ■ « - * ' ' \ * ^ 

social teain"^^ wherry phe chosen alternative maximizes the excess 

~^ • " * * ^ 

o£ social gai^^oyer social costs. Indeed, iVjaudb of; t^e^ litei:-^ ;^- 

ature^oti pi^bXic finance (pt^lic expenditures) ^cost-benefit ^ . 

-analysis is synonymous with and a^ine qua. iion pf rational decision 

making. ' /' ^ \ ^ . - \a - 

Theories 'in which choid^ Is sTOn as the function of a single 
vttlable have always been popular because of their s^ajfllcity. 
Theoretical sin^licity, however, His its own price, as Schumacher^ » 
poimis out, - ' ! ' • * - " > 

' Xo press- itton-economic valiles into tifte framework of /''^ 
? the economic calc\?lus^^ ecbnomists use ^he* method of - . 
cost/benefit analysis. This, is generally* thought to 
f ' ' . be an enlightened and progressive &velopj3?ent^^as ' ; 
V - it^is at least *an attcc^^'to talj* accorunt pf dosts 

and benefits which might otherwise be disregarded . 
altogether. -In fact, however. It 1^ a procedure by 
' ^ich the higher is jrcdiiced to the level of the ; 
' ' - lower and the priceless is given a price./ It can - 
therefore never serve .to clarify the situation and 
lead to an enlightened decision. ^fAll it can do is 
Ifad- to -self -deception or tl?e decfeftion of other?; 
for to undertake ta measure the inmeasurabrfe is 
absurd and consjcitutes but -Elaborate method of - 
^ ^ • \ \ moving from preconceived ;notions^ to foregone con- 
clusions; 12 . , ^ \ * ' 




While spmfe may consider Schumacher too Va'dical to .take seriously, 

,nany others feel uncomfortable with, the .value judgements inherent 

► ' ' •' 13 ^ ^ 

in cost-benefit analysis. ^ \ * ^ 

•How ioporcant is thexisVufe tbalimpoftantValues are being neglected 
in dpsp-ben^fit' artal;ysis> Critics fear misuse, 'or as Kaplan ^ 
' pbpaiSS^'it/^'the law If ,the instrumeilt^'* Gi^vfe a small boy a - 
hami^r,, and will f4d tiiat. everythfeg^^ encounters needs 
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pounding?^ Proponents cit;e ^he success of benef tt-cos:t analysik . 
ia-naay .areas and its inappropriate applicati-on;iti. others.^ •• - ^ 
Critics vaat to lioic c6st-benef it analysis to nai^row areas ot 
policy analysis, i.e,. to'heed Aristotle's caution that "it is 
:the.E«k of- an educated not todemand niore. exactness in ^tfie 
treacnent <5f a subject W the subject allows.'•.^^ Proponents . ^ 
see the need to advlnb; theory, rather than applications, in' order " 
CO extend, conceptualization ofi benefits, and costs to broader 



areas. . ► - ' j 



the- .issue of ^seiecting some measurable criteria 'U in itself 
a probLea of choice and values. Kapl^ and others ^ the social ' 
sciences h^ve generally tak^n tfie position that any measure is 
only a partial measure. Two fundamental i^roblems arise from this 
position: d) What aspects of a .concepf will be measured since x^o . • 
set of measures completely exhausts the^mean^gbf a l^gncept?; and. 
(2) By'vbaa process do we establish the linkage between the^ ' 
measupeC.) and.the m^re.Usic concept?^-^= The use of economic .mea- 
sures.is a choice of selective .aspects of a broker policy concept-- 
. a choice which this- author -vievs as too limiting for many substan- 
\ive expenditure questions. - The second-'question of linkages le^ds 

CO the next issue. z ^' ' ^ - 

"cause-Effects "wildavsky's terse ^indictment-^of PPB' and'its 
variants is simply.: .no' one "ktio^ how to do itV' " Wildly sky^ees^ 
one of. the principal co^ative flawsri^-the. application of e^onot^c 
models to' the public policy arena 'to be our lack of undersCanding^ 
of the.Viad of interdependencies of possible variables, of 
vha; the ^^ariables /eally 'ar^] ipd of the causal lirics. 'lln the" ^ 



absence of e diSory relating to outouts, ♦••abundant infor- ' 

siation is noz going to enlighten §nyqne/* ♦ ; , ' . ^ 

* ' , ' ' . ' * ^ / ' • ' • 

^ ' . The relationship, or lack thereof, between budgetary inputs 

-and educaj:^onal'OUtccse3 iti^ sianagetaenc systeos beijig developed for 
higher eduaar'iosi ^prpvi-des an exaxaplc'of this* theoretical gap. 
EyDOthecicalljKV^^^^ ought to slake resource allocation decisions 
ba«d on che k^ia or probable iicpact sthdse incremental Ibudget^ry 
resources vill hajve on the institattion's goals, as measured by 
reasonably valid and reliable outcome. criter|.a* and tneasu^s. Tlje 
Hatioaal .Center for Higher EducatiW Management Systeios (NC^MS> 
has accezpted to coVe toward this Ideal by developing ,a classifl-* 
cation strxicmre for budgetary inputs, known as the program classi- 

,,fic:it1SSS siSnrcrufe, and a^taxonbniy of outcome critiri^ and measures. 
Hvpothctically', *hi^ef education -^olic^ 'maker? wilL be able to 
increase funding in ''a progran3nat;ib budge )J ^tegory^, .e.g. , the ^ 
"SojciiX and Cultural Devetopment" subprogram of the "Student 
S^rvices^' prograa budget,- feeling confident that the impact of " 
such a funding decision can be caiptured by Sn outcome criterion 

such as* "incemerson^l participation" and measures as 'follows: 

■ . 

' , SoQial, skills, interpersonal participation! . 

* • * . # 

/ ^ Average 'number of menierships per student 
. ^ «' ^d/or former student in social, charitable, 

political, or civic organization^ . " ^ 

• Average number of awards and Citations 
earned* per student' ahd/pr former student 
^ \, \ " ^for social contributions*^ - ^ 

. ' sv ^ , ^ Stxident^ajd/oir former student perceptions and 
" ' ■ evaluations oA their inte(3cpersonal participa- 

- » tion as>determmed by selected measures. 

- Average number oJL friends and acquaintances 
>. ' ^ reported per student* > 



Mosj: social- ocientists, of course, relatively optimistic 

.about the march of knowledge to fill the obvious gaps in theory and measure- 

ment and therefore recocmend more et;phasi3 -(and money) po research. 

In view of our monumental ignorance, one must ask * 
-whether, academic j^lanning. is possible at all-in the 
; strict sense of measurii^g the means and "the ends. 

The condition of* our industry certainly suggests the - 
need for^more Hnowl)edge about the relation between 
the resources and technologies esmlbyed and the true 
outcomes in- human terms; ' I see tie exploration of 
these relationships as -the primary ta:sk of those who 
woul.d improve rational planning in higher education. 
Without adequate knowledge in these areas/ which will 
require decades of research, higher education will r 
-remain dependent on ti^adition, intuitio^i, and- judgment, 
for guidance in its decision making. 21 

If Bowen,;^ and.many others, are right abotJit the basic research 

that must precede realization of benefits promised by sophisticated 

management systems, then are attempts to develop and apply such * 

j^ysy^ms woefully prematxire?'. Many of the burgeoning number of 

P5>iicy and evaluation studies at*^ the 'federal level have f allien 

4rey'to Kaplan's "law-of the instrument" cited earlier. Indeed 

^onc' seasoned observer , laments th^ "tireless^ tinkering yith dat^s^ * - 

and programs" and calls for reversion to Lasswell*s concept of 

the policy sciences> i.e., . ' , ' 

"...the basic emphasis of the policy .appro2^ch. . . ' ' 
^ is upon the fundamentali •problems of men in society 
rather^ than upon the topical issues of the'moment." . 

Perhaps higher education marr^gement research efforts ought .to be di- 
rected to5;afd similar" "['basic research" rather than product development.. 

Substantive vsv Procedural Rationality . Noting the utilitarian 
and positivistic ancestry of ipost of the liteiratuie rational 
decision making, Friedlandconcludes that the l^jLterature from this field 
treats values "solely in terms of the utility associated with 
particular outcomes or, iri terms of the rUles for choosing among 



alternatives oncre conditional outcome states have been estimated. 
Air proceaiiral notions- t)f. value have been excluded* *\He goes ' 
on tp distinguish between substantive; and procedural notiotis of 
rationality, ^ 

The essential problem is to determine to what extent 
and under What circumstances "rationality" is a func- 
• tion* of how decisions are made, rather than the tan- 
gible payoff realized as the result of such decisions. 

» The choice between a procedxiral and 'substantive model 
of rationality by an organization can have a profound 
impiact upon the way in whi^.it is administered by 
\ determining wha't notions <J^|^^6nsibility will pre- 
vail and what skills are req^^d. 23 

The notion of procedural rationality, similar to' what Paul 

Diesing has called "ppliticai. rationality, ''^^ ^as obvious impli- 

cations for institutions of higher education. As many writers 

' have pointed out, a university does its best work by creating 
an environment conducive jto intellectual development and the ^ 
advancement of knowle^e'^ An tl^portant part of thaj environment, 

' some would maintain, isf;how and by whom decisions are made. To 
ignore this type of rationality, which in Diesing 's view is a 
higher order o^ logic,. may be t;^ Ignore a much mo^e fundamental 
type of rationality. 

Political rationality is the fundaaiental Hind .of 
. ' reason, because it deals with the preservation 
- ^ and improvement of decision structures and ^ 2 

decision structures are the source of all decisions. 

Viability of thi^ "Economic" Model . ' While many reformers 

readily admit that applied public expenditure theory is onlj^ 

'beginning to emerge and is .therefore rather crude, they maintain 

• that 'in due- time refinements will bririg us clpaer to the ideal of 
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at^cing CO approacb. the ecopb^c ideal. ^ 

■ * ^.econo^ic «,dei:vtth its emphasis. upon ™nt 
■ -^-3^ ^o^ Wting of new:pt^a«s ,and upon accounting pro. 
^^o.cL.«a.u.e...=.^.^ent control .d e^- 
.^^hed de=and3 for data easily gleaned i. the 
cto. -out difficult if not'i^^sihle to co»e in . 

sec-.ors iV. of Lrs.. th. profit measure .y .h.ch a . , 
. / ■ in tik liarket can evaluate .both 

profit organization operating in the laar^ 

' ^ «,«^ial control/issues. The absence of such ^ 

i^^resc^nt and managerial cone- / _ . 

. - i <iTi4<i writer s View, a 

^ measure ^ the' public sector is. ia^ this , ■ • 

ri'>=^2-ceocable puiaic policy." ^ , " , . 

: .rei/eoh..=. ^.serUX-c.»-X resource .llocatio. 
r=»reaeell*. eonan ^^^tltutlonal activities, 

V '-elatlas resource Inputs, groupec 

Sal a specific set 06 iducatloaal output, asalnst. 
irlTWoueJperf^c. couX. .e »eesure,-lu tHe s^ 
■ . :r.- ^at =a^.erial c»troX In prof It-^S .-erprlses Is, - 
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. . , Ttdl i^^^^l^te) "1984" and'puttlftg our 

^ ' ■ -|S& ISf^thLss viU loolc better. . . .^^ . 
. ^a ^o^^ter position, ,eco^^ the 

^^^ch^^ Tlpr^ani^tions. yet he still opts fot 

■r«o secor. il. t.. ,rof« ^«».e .UcH , , 

-.^1 to e.e'p.iUc sector Is, to^s «iter s^vie., 
a saasure W puo those areas of tie 

eiff«ea*e4 Und. ~t des"e-espe=laUy m those 
^nc- se=-or. such- as,th= «ost central activities o£ M^her 
'i::;::.^-!-. — are;elt.er .ot_.easl.U or ^ 

r;-,=^2-ceo table puld.ic policy.' » . " " ,j 

- eco^^c »del a.pUed to hl^er educatlo. co«}d. • 

^..^^^r^' ^a^erlal-contrcl and Resource .Uocatloh 
:^r™so„r.ce l».ts. .o^ed ^tltutlohal actlvl les 

Clival 'O a specific- set o& Educational output. a,al„st. 
:^rLTlUlWl perfct^ce could>e ueasured-l. tHe s^ 

that =a=a,er.al control ^ prof It-aa^. - " 



ts^intained in terms of costs centers and profit-generating per- 
f ormance. - The transactional data system (data generated in day- 
do-day' transactions) of profit organiza^ipns. However, is directly 

""relevant to organizational objectives since the .,xmit:a, of measure- 

. ' . • ' *- 

oent (dollars) are" either the same, or a suitable c5itversion <?an 

' 30 ' ^ ' ' ' Y 

be made* ' - ^ ' ^ * ,f 

Because, the central purposes and goals^of institutions of 
highei^:;' education are further removed from the day-to-day trans - 
aatiojis *feithin such organizations, the heat'-cpngruence between goals 
and transactional data systems found in^ profit organizations*' is /' 
decoupled in colleges and universities. "^.Again) this decoupling 
is not merely a matteir of degrefa; it is ^ difference in kind 
that^vould: require a quantiin leap in theory to connect. • 

^ .FfoViriebary institutions of higlier education can oper.ate 
*in a market environment and sell their product tinder full-cost 
pticin^.* Upder these conditions, such institutions can, throtigh . 
^establishment of cost centers, determine* which programs are con- 
tribucing to the profits of the organization and produce only those' 
programs that sell. The question here, of cdurse, is whether 
such a model for all of higher education will produce the "public 
goods" desired. by society: / ' / v 

Institutions of higher e.ducation caii, and often do^ couple 
^ resourcei itxput d§ta (costs In dollar^ terms) with activity data, 
such as student credit hours, hours worked, etc*,' or with 
surrogate outcome data. While some of these cost analyses are 
useful and interesting, particularly as a basis for ftirther dis- 
cussion and escplication^ undue reliance on such measures ignores . 



very substantive educational policy questions and may well establish 

txnintesded* incentives - ' - 

» . ^ '} ' * _^ * ^ 

Indeed the seafcji for surrogate or proxy outcome measures 

call talce on overtones of Orwell's "doublethink," Anthony and 

Eerziinger's disfc^sion of output taeasures in nonprofit organi- 

zacion; for ^xSfple, inplu'des^'a paragraph entitled 'ilnlruts as a 

Heasure of Outputs/' furthe^r elucidated as^ ^ 

^ / "Althpugh generally less desirable than a true ^ - 
output; measure, inputs are often a^better measure 
of output than no measure at all/'33 

Tn^r exkrple'of an activit^'^whlch may require such .a surrogate 

reasiare is research— a central accivity in any university. 

>fy cwn view is. that the econoaic model of resource allcfca- ' 

nion Is inappropriate^ for most: of the significant budgetary' policy 

iss-^s facing institutions of higher education, . THis^does not *// 

sean t^at an inyestnent analysis model is totally ipapp^i^iate— 

rarhezr thae it is appropriate undei>certain conditions, i.^v,, 

vn.ere tnere is a high degree of understanding as to cause-e£fe^ 

relationships, where' outputs ^can be'Vaptur^d to a very sign/flcat 

degree by so=e fom of' pricing, and where .the policy alternative/ 

chosen, represents an increfflental rather than a najcr change in / 

policy, Lindbloa sugges4:s the "proper'* sphere of economic models' 

to be mder "synoptic" in Quadrant 2^n the .diagram below. ' \. . 
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Source; Btaybrooke &.Lindbloa. op., cit. pg. 78^ 
The line between quadrants two and three is not.self evident, how- 
ever, and some wor^ld krgue that the line is shifting downward as 
more soph^sBcated analytic model^ and computational capabilities 

have been developed. . 

' in a slightly different approach to defining the turf of 
"ecotioinic" analyses. Anthony defines three categories of proposaV 
susceptible to cost-benefit analysis: (1) "economic proposals- 
similar' to capital budgeting proposals in the private sector 
where it is possible t^estimate both costs and benefits in mone- 
tary terms, e.g.. a proposal to convert the heating plant of a 
university from oil to coal; (2) "altemative ways of reaching 
Jthe sam^ dbjective" where th«e is d reasonable prestimptibn that 
each of.^everal \altematives will - achiev^e desired objec- ^ 
^ive. e.^. . in Vhiabsence of a judgment fg^y'^^'''^ . 
, : t.chaque is edLkonally superior, the lowest cost ^technique 
' ■ is.'perferrf d; an\ (3) "equal, cost programs" wherein two 
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'■ • cot^t^gr- proposals have similar costs, bJit one prociuces more 
b*enef its—a conclxxsion reached, without measurement, of 'absolute 
"levels of benefits. • A cost-benefit comparison of "proposals in- 
^ tended to accomplish- very different objectives, e.g., to compare 
funds to be spent for primary school education with -ftrnds -to be • 
spent Tor retraining pf lanemployed adults, is in Anthony ' s judg- 
ment likely to be worthless and clearly in the domain of Wnd- 



\s analyses as to the conditions under 



blom's quadrant ?hree 
Lindblom's an4 

which tne economic model is useful represent preliminary and 
gen^kl ^^^^^1 ^° address^^cvvery important issue. A more 
detailetr^ co^rehensxve analysis of this issue, based on an 
.litlferstjanding of both economic and political theory, seems to me 
to be an intpbrcant missing linR-in the -literature of public, .and, 
^I^er^edu6at^.onal, management. Much of \the existing literature, 
with the possible exception of some of the nat^riar emerging in . 
^ ^ol£^y*^stu^ies» journals, is either too polemic or technical-/, 
for a balanced and thorough understanding by public managers and 
policy "anflysta as to when economic and other types of analytical- 
models are us^eful. 



IV. Some Administrative l8sues >-\>-'' 

Centralization . One of the benefits of ZBB's decision^pack- 
^ " r:, age' approajih^.tadcptdii^^ to^ tl^en Governor. Carter, is Jthat it '*has 
* given miS'^i' '^^ method by which I can understand 

what happ-etoiS'de6p 'itx.a department. "^^^^^^^ deeply into an 

" ' •org^nTzsSiDn'/ however y carries witti^i^t;.yil;ibstanUal 

.M--" ' .... • . ".-V •■• 
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practically, the. sheer voliaae of decision padkages in ZBB can : 
overAel= top level adainistrators in mich the 8aaife.^ay as^the ■ • 

inttiar rounds of prograa Beabranda and. other docuoentatlon did 
inP?3. Phyrr re<^ogaizes this, however; and has,, proposed a 
f*1^6ri^ prbcedure -wheiehy only the IpW priority items, reac^^ 
a\ovem<ir's or 6ther top- administrative official's'. desk. The ; . 

governor can then presumably select the. best: of the marginal (in 
the sense of lovep priority) decision packages as available f 

/' .. - ' . ■ 

fundii^ allows. , ^ * ' - ' ' - 

' Assuming that the question- of volume ^cap in some way be resolved 
through a suitable selectivity" probebs,' the question of the impa.ct 
of highly dtsaggragated data upoji administrative c^ntrklifation 
renaias. Review. of detailed organizational ^c.^tvitips and - 
decisions has a lot,g tradition ift' fiscal auditing and its more ■ 
recent variations of performance auditing. Both- fiscal and ^ 

perfort:ance audits. how.ever, are ex post fa<=f«"^«"^- . " 

decision packages. like PPB's program memoranda, operate on a ■ ^ . ^ j 
pre-audit basis wl^ch -provides an opportunity for top administrative 
or legislative of finals to i^J^e jnanagerial decisions fairly low . 
in the organizational structure. - ' . ^ 

Phyrr's nbdel. at least as implemented in Georgia, of highly ^ 
disaggregated decision units need not. of course, be the only .. 
Eodel of applied marginal utility analysis^ i.e. . decision jnits 
could be def infed more broadly to. avoid peerflig too deeply. / . ' . ~ 

Policy makers . .hoyever ..Of ten f ek; more comfortable making resource , 
allocation ■d'ecisipns on specif ic. -concrete interns or issues rather 

■ ■ i ; ".-■36^ . • ■ 

_£haa on broad progrfammatic areas. ^ ^ ^ . , ,• ^- 

: ■ • ■ ■ ■. ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■• - ; . . ■ 
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Various studies have noted the general tendency of managem^t 
iBfor=ation systeas and systems analysis to cent^lize -decision 

37 \^ the^^evolutipn of information systwns models developed 
by' the Hatiotxal Center, for ^Higher Education Matiagement%Syc terns 
(HCHEMS), a very .def iniie shift from insjtitutional 'to statewide 
and federal E»dels can be seen. / ^ 

The rodus opetandi,.of ZBB could have serious iipplications ^ 
^ for traditional patterns of decision making in higher education i 
^^iioc eftxly by enabling but by focusing the attentici^;of the 
^governor, 'officials in departments of -finance, legislators and ^ 
legislative staff onldepartmentai^-and ev^ subdepartmerital issues. 
Whether one believes such change wo^ld be" a. progressive or disas- 
terous seep depends upont)ne's view of ■ proc^^rationalityy. 
Vhecher ot not such centralization would il^1%cur is somewbat 
conjectural and perhaps the level of interest in the question Is 
proportional to one's concern (or paranoia) over the issue of , 
institutional autonomy. ' 

The Uses and Misu ses of ,. ZBB .. ZBB. at leat Phjrrr's version , . 

^i^. ' 

• of it. has been icpleaented in Georgia Wd other states and is 

/-undergoing impleo^ntation in the federal government. Although 
tker,e is a burgeoning literature, on the atopic, relatively fev 

' objective evaluations have appeared. Minmier and Hermansen's 
study of the Georgia' experience,- one of the better detached 
evaluations so far» concludes that ''ZBB did not result ;in apy 
substantival resource reallocation; although it did serve as the \ 

' basts for a sizabl^ executive branch rebrglanizationf^^ Other usis 



of ZBB include its focus on the consequences af funding programs^ 
below current service levels, its improvement of budgetary infor- 
mation, and its involvement of more people in the budfetary profeess. 

,f Many .Observers, however, are not. so kind in their assessment. . 
of ZBB. Robert Anthony's recent indictment: cites the problem of 
ranking decision packages, the time required just to read the l^arge ^ 
number of decision packages, and the lack of attention given'' to 
planning and programming.*^* In the annual Brookings Institution 
review of the federal budget,' Robert Hartman cites the following 
misuses of ZBB: (1) the waste of managerial time and resources; 
(2) the inappropriateness of the technique for many governmental^ 
services where output definition is Voblematic and where it is 
dif ficultr to define levels of output; (3) the gamesmanship tempta- 
tion wherein agencies make 'reductions xinpala table (e,g*, the 
Department of Interior hj^pothetical decision to absorb a budget 
reduction by closing the Washington Monument) ; and (4) the near- 
sightness or ZBB' s concentration on the upcoming fiscal -year at 

42 

the expense of longer ranger issues. 

Z5B does have substantial political appeal, however,- in 'its 
call to. justify exi3.ting programs a^d in its claim to allocate 
resources more efficiently and effectively. The symbolic Value 
of these claims alone, therefore, may make the use of ZBB politibally 
rewarding. ^ \ ^ 

. An Alternative to ZBB . According to Thyrr. ZBB allows . 
top management to simultmeously cos?>are the low and high priorities 



all agencies and rank th? alternatives in- terms of decreasilig 
. benefits to the organization or public sector as a whole. This 
<» paragon of economic rationality is an aipbitiou^" claim -which • 
requires far mcrre theoretical knowledge and practical tneasi^es 
than now available in a public, nonmarket environment. 

A much more practical and penetratijig approach to 2BB, 
particularly for institutipns of higher education, is soiac form 
of prograa^review. Anthony basically takes this ^position in his - 
call for "zero-base^ review*'— a thorough jgoing review of an 
agency by outside experts about every five years^-inste^d of 
zlero-base budge tinj^,^^ - * . , * 

One ^ form such reviews might take is '^policy analysis" studies 
or audits performed by^ specialized state level executive or 
legislative s^af^. 'Berdahl's excellent review of the. legislative 
program evaluation function tod its relation to the role of 
various higher education agencies highlights, several key concerns 
, associated with this alternative: (1) The tendency of ambitious 

young staff njenibers to undertake-broad scale* and intensive review 

-\ 

of highly professionalized and^ technical areas— an ambition which 

- J- •« > 

Ber4ahl believes nay lead to their collapse; (2) the failure of 
these state level agencies to prioritize areas of investigation 
and select only those where they can do the most good; and (3) 
the need for higher education to. preserve the credibility of its 
own evaluation fimction or ste such prerogatives gravitate to the 
state^^^ 



, "'Htan? syscWs. a^d institution* of^mgher education already 
hive evaluacipo processes whereby progr'aainiatic?r areas tfir' ^degree 
■pras-a=;s ^fi revieved/ usually through some node; of .peer involve"- 
ta:azM, At. a statewide or multicatjpuis level, in- dep.gi reviews . 
of orogramaacic areas such- as" schoolsof education Wpng^ 
c« serve both planning aii4 evaluation' as well as bBgetary pur- 
poses. Institutional l^el departmental reviews ^.iPrticularly 
zz she graduate Uvel* have, been developed at many universities 
and often serve Coi redirect progranmatic efforts. 11*' • . 

■ -In order to. nake these systela and institutional zero-base 
prograL reviews as. effective as po'^sible in pruning _ de^dwood 
ski directing growth, three factors seem to ce to be essential: 
(1) ' the review should incorporate the best of sound peej review 
practices; (2) assumptions of resources and other variable? • 
should be clearly delineated for the review, team;^ and p) the ^ 
results should be used in the budgetary process. 

.Professional soVereigntjs^find its modus operandi of peer 
review are under increasing attack for various, reasons— many of 
which are deserved. Indeed sbote valuable lessons hepe oight.be 
' gleaaed froa' the experience of the medical profession .-^^^ 

. The long tera viability af the .academy, iilcluding institutional 
=ulcicampus and statewide agencies, to judge itself. il^ in part'- 
dependent upon its ability to conduct high quality eva^tions 
and then to =s^e tough "decisions fonnulated by these reviews. 

■ ZS3 or any other budgelt^ry mechanism will not automatieally . 



prune out lower priority prograi«.. Such pruning can. take place - " . 
o^ly. ac least in a ^^ational*' sense, jLn the context of tough 

prograaaing deoisionj. ' ^ . • / . 

■ : TQ^ ycnd Advocacyr Many observers of the American budgetary , 
:process have characterized it as 'an adversary or advocative 
.process reflecting our underlying pluralistic political -system. 
■Farticipant? play basic budgetary roles as their ijrxstitutional * - ^ 
position prescribe.?^ Successful performance is determined b^. ■ 
one's ability to'cake.th) be§t case for one's employing agency. 

Attempting to build an objective budgetary review 6r policy 
evaluation.* process within this context may be seif -deceiving. /B^iU 
Niskanen. an. economist and former assistant .dlrectox. for evaluation 
i-u'the Office of Management .and Bridget, is pessimistic on the pros- 
' pectsi-.'-l'do not pe^sonall^ know of any way to structv^e.an 
■ 6bjective Wview process dn an adversary environiient . V 'As'an ^ 
1 example of thb difficulties involiled. Niskanen cites agencies _ 
' being asked to perforfe studies that questioned their fundamental ' ^ 
" programs and ' budeaucratic interests and.finds it not surprising 
that "the responses to those 'requests were usually indefinitely . 
deferred, obscure-, or self-serving.?' 

/ To wm extent is obj^ivity necessarjr for 'good i^dgetary 

'and policy review? Some, like Wildavsky. mi^ht argue that it 
is not ab' necessary as we migRt atl-^irst think or at ieast.that^lt 
emerges from ther process, tack of agency objectivity iflay wgl 



be counterbalanced, . for exaa?!^, by the case tikde by resource 
conj^tit^r?r h .^^^ possible loss of credibility , under a tough- , - . 
budget office review.' Wildavsky. 'along with others, has taken 
tke position that analysis is not intended to eliminate advbcacy^^ 
"but zo raise ^he level of argument aiaong contending Interests." 
More j^nforned. decisions will tiherefore be made as our ability to 

analyze complex issues risers. ■ _ ' , 

; Theideals of rationality and objectivity, howevei:, remain as ^ 
"a standard toward which" those^ with faich in -reason slox^ly- batr - , : - 
steadily tread. -George Weathersby's addr'e'ss to the- 1976 NCHEMS 
- National Assembly is an interesting mixture of incremental and , , 
rational- themes- -recognition, of the lisdtations of rationalistic ^ 
decision ^dels, lamentation of the foliles of political decision 
making, and an expression of belief that succeeding generations'^ 
of decision makers itT higher education who have b,een traine|. 
to think in fiindamentally- different' ways from' political incifementai- 
ism will gradually transform the- decision making ptSQcess Jrbm a 
level of particle pfiysics. to .quantum physics. This new era 
of thought for Weathersby is policy analysis--in a broader sense 
-of the term than benefit-cost "analysis or formal systems analysis.., 
. , -Eolicy analysis- in this broader sense is sysj:ematic thijik- . " 
ing. Hence' Weathersby calls for a research emphasis on how indivi- 
duals think and what information they use In making decisions i . 

. -rather" than on techniques of -produ^ing^hew information.- Person- • 
ally 1 am not optimistic about. our ability- to discover fun4amentally 
different ways of thinking or' making. decisions. -I do believe, 

^Jiowevftrv^ that systematic analysis-or- in Anthony's terms. "Beneftt/.Cost 



a$ a'^Way of ThiTdcing"~can improve resource allocation In the 
ptiblic sector. As* Charles Schultze has pointed out, "systematic 
analysis does not have to be and ^Is not coextensive wLth quaur 
titative analysisi"^^ Systematic analysis^ then, will hopefully . 
^'raise the levelvpf argument" in what is basically an advocacy 
process, but it will not radically transform resource allocation 
decisions to some Milennial state or to what Wildavsky has termed 
•*k~sitoiul:tajae'o\i5 equation for the- 

V. Concluding Comments 

The Hyopia of ^Ideology . Deeply rooted In American social 

philosophy is the concept that science can be applied as a remedy 
to all problems. Indeed, this bel^^^sf 'had draooatic impact upon 

-American institutions of higher education in the last 19th ^nd 

.^arly 20 th centuries • ' Many reform groups pixshing some panacea 
at that time and now were ari3. are percei^fed as bound to ideology •But 
social scientists, particularly those in disciplines closest toi- 
the natural sciences, were and are now somehow ideology free. 
The neutrality of .Empiricism, an idea now deeply rooted ip American- 
academic thought, reinforces the notion that, scientific inquiry 
into social phenomena ia^. ideology free, 

A good deal of the recent management covement in the public 
sector and in higher education follows this legacy of neutrality 
and scientific appearance— an appearance of highly quan^:ified, 

cvalue f^ee rationality at work.' The relatively recent^.emph;asis ' 
on -analytic techniques— primat^.ly economic techniques-rin the 
public" sector has been led* in large part By those who hold a^ 



cettain worldview or.ideology. Formal analyses, the halWk.pf' 
' econoridc ideologists, often give us .the'feelipg of orderliness 

and fationality-a feeling that cai' come to be highly valued. 
, Indeed, cost adainistrators ppobaSly feel OMi^' comf<4table with 

order than chaos--or at least high degrees of,^iguit 

Fred K^aaer, in a papej;; entitled; 'T^olicy Analysis Ideology," 

stresses thV ic^drtance of being able to, 

' . ''•♦.see'* that the scieritificpresiiltfs of 
, analysis arc in fact the result oi^ an 
ideology. This ideology lekds the analyst 
* to direct his inquiry to cettain sources 

"-and ignore others, or alter the weights of 
various factors according to his perceptions 
of realitv as reflected in his models of 
^ realxty/'^'^ * , 

Ideology as Kra:der uses it and as it is used here refers to a " 

fairly thorough, integrated value' system or view of the world, i.e.. 

An ideology is a value or belief system that 
i§ accepted as fact^ or truth by some group. 
It. is composed of sets *of attitudes toward 
the various institutions- and processes of 
society. It provides the believer with a 
^ . ^ picture of the world both a^.it Is and as 

it should be,, .and, in so doing, it orgarfizes * ' 
^ 'the tretoeadous complexity of the world IntOcc 
0 ^ .soitething lairly sinqple andiunderstatt^able; ^ 

Ideology, thep, is sim^3^t^diffewnt view or perspective of the' 
world which often leads to different j>olicy conclusions^ even from 
the saae facts. " Jim J^rrett pf tlje University of California at ■ ^ 
Berkeley has taken a somewha^ simil^ position using Jiing's four 
cognative functional types or styles to categotStze how an individual Is 
"teri^eraa^ntal bias" affects one's values and perception, of reality .56. 

^is is not td suggest that ev^ery disagrfeement on policy is 
.based on differing Ideolftgies. When people look for facts using 



diffe^^at cethodologies, Tiowcvfer, the differences may well iSk' 
grotnsSad "in ideology. ' ' . 

/ - The principal implication, at least £<fr. purposes of this 
paaer, of; viewing -analj&is as ideology is that analysts, whose 
every intent is to provide honest, objective analyses, may be 
so bouad by tiieir am nethods and disciplljaary perspective ' 
thac they Ignore other iE5>ortant values. ' . . 

I«ologic al Balance . Howard Boi»en's cogent and insightful 
address two years' ago atJ>AAHE sets a very sensible tone and 
di^reccion aaidst the polemics of differing ideologies?^ ' Hope- 
fully :2iis auehor's view of Bowen's positioi^.as "reasonable"' 
reflects a balance rather than a congruence of ideologies. Bowen's 
' call for a full and balanced consideration of all the variables > 
^in aasaging institutions of higher education, rather, than an 
arbicrasy or unwarranted exclusion if nonquantifiable variablesV ' ' 
is noc dlssiailar to the position taken by Aaron Wildavsky, one 

of the |rin|ipal poleaicists in Che debate over the '-viability 
of ecoadaic icodels of rationality. §9 

Borrowing froa philospher Willian Connolly, Kramer suggests 

fi^diag.ways to achieve greater balance through implementation 

of Che ^notion of "theoretical 8elf-consciousnes8"-:an attempt 

to understand fullj one^s perspective of reality and to explore 

"syz5>athecically alternative ways to con5>rehend" the analytic ' 

proSlera: one faacs.^O a "practical means o'f implementing this 

hocion of broadening one's, perspective or ideology, Kramer suggests 

liberal sabbatical leave policies fot policy analysts. In addi- ' < 

tioa tii the continuing education ofL analysts and consumers of 



r 1 /-I.'-- — """t: 

..e ass^^tio^. and l^lic«l- of ^je action,, of the 
DSltlc»lat methodological apptMofc,t*eilv . ■ . 

,„h.p. 3~1. in addldon to ttalni».. » 
... heipted.. ...o,,^« -e.e the posslhl^^^^^^ 

le=t»al plureVl- l»^«dseter, or poUc «.l»atlo».. WUdav*, 
• : m e stud, o« h^etl«s ».d eveluatlon process ^ 

Tederk recre.tlo» - Ute «eOs, cite ah e,^U^o 
Lctured intellectual pluralism in the hud,etrevl».proc d„r , 

the ».s' ..rest Service, lu the case cited. -^"^"^^ 
1 aual^se. are prepared h, three . 
.ivisiohs. the ™ staf.; end auln-house stud, -^.-t^^-^- 
a Jor.ali.ed dehate techhi^e.«. -ether this t,pe o. «^d-. , 
auintellectual lu:c^ or i. ih itself "cost-effedtlve is. 

open to ,ueition. . _ ,„engthen thi preso>t 

, The -Sli £or halance, then, is a call to Strang 
a.™cativ. natuie of our. political and hureaucratic s,ste» h, 
hroadening individual i.eologi,s..th.reh, -aUng xoom ^°^«°^^ 
Ugitimiiing.^f varied t^pes of analyse, as wall es perhap^ing 
ieg3.ciai^-»^& ^ . frm^ is not to advocate 

■ the pai, Often associated .ith ^.nsensus. ^ s^ . 

p;rging ideology ft«* " rfhUctivitv 

the hlinders of Ideology and taking off the mas. of ohjectivit^ , 
Li often .overs the f*e of «.al,tic «.r.. hcever. seem to. me 



to be positive steps toward the goals of rationality and respon- 
.sibility that Norton Long referred to almost a quarter^ of. a cen- 
tury' ago. * , , 

^* . Aa organization in its routines and its per- 

, sonnel— their Craining and values, professional 
and political— can be so structured as to ciax- i_ 
imize the likelihood that decisions will be ^ 
made as a refsult. of full consideration of the 
relevant facts, hypotheses, and values involved^. 

Context of the ^'Management. MbveaenC." The iii^)et'us for im- 
proved management systems tn higher education, and other public 
altencies for that matter, is based on a variety of factors, two 
of ^which are: (1) a belief that higher education is susceptible 
to the theories and methods o% '^management science;" and (2) a 
strategy on the part of some higher educationists to demonstrate 
accountability and sound mahagement thereby raising 'higher jeducation's 
public credibility. Most of this, papei^ has focused on the former Cac- 
tor; some brief concluding comments are now offered as to the latter. 

Stephen Bailey has noted that the concern over higher educa- 

-tions* objectives as well as= its efficiency is only an outward 

manifestation of a more basic issue, 

Only the woefully naive contend that the real ,» 
problem is efffcfency— that government bureaus 
and universities will receive votes <ff confidence 
in new dollars .when they can master PPB and re- 

' • • la ted cost-benefit techniques and* thereby can be 

' held accountable* The basic issue is political 
'and psychological-^a* growing belief that what - 
government bureaus ^d universities do is not i 
worth the cost: that governments reduce freedom ) 
too much and that universities foster too much 
license. The absence of sophisticated systems 

' ' * of accountablity dimply adds to the already sub- 

stantive frustration of politicians and publics* ^ 



jCheic bases his condlusiop that the iise of "©anagement 8:^stems 
vill noc rahut presus^tions of inefficiency aAd lead to greater 
support on three grounds': (1) once- the* accusation is made, accxiscd 
Institutions can get little' credit for taking steps to increase 
efficiency? ^2) public agencies that have won fiscal confidence 
have done so by iseans other than claiming to be efficient; and 
(3) th^t unfavorable attitudes toward higher education are based 

:>ri2arily on questions of purpose rather than questions of effi- - 

165 ~ ^ * "1 

cieacy • 

Neither Cheit nor this author is arguing to abandon concerns 
fo.r efficiency* or use of better management systems in higher educa- 
tion. Taere are areas of institutional maoagement, e.g., many 
accouncing and business operations, contract and grant management, 
student records, financial forecasting, faculty age distribution, 
arid retention models, etc., where improved systems are useful for 
rranagenenr, planning and resource allocation* Indeed, concern for 
efficiency, which is increasingly manifest at institutional and 
state le'/els, is a 'fundamental prerequisite for effecting changes 
in more systematic raanagenent. An equally i^ortant pf ereqxiisite 
for efficiency, however, is knowledge of how to f>e efficient-- both 
in the" sore limited sense cff selective institutional operations 
just cited and in the broader sense of purposes that bailey mentions 

1 believe the larger issue of confidence in institution? pf 
higher education will never be resolved in any final sense becaxxse 
it is ^ recurring dilemma of any*semi-autonoi|fious govemmental body. 
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Restoration 'of higher degrees of confidence.' at any one point in 
time requires- actions ajppropiriate^ to the .times 'and cultural con- 
text. In these times ^ higher educatzion seems In great need of 
sprcing out'the purposes - and^ functions of institutions of higher _ 
education-, in f jref ormulating differentiation amotfg types of insti-. 
tutions, and in -revitalizing, its ability W\ judge and manage itself , 
thereby preserving some measure, of professional sovereignty and 
vitality. - ^ 
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countattach. t 


7. fnniranct and DoftditiB 










8, Wsfkmcfi't Comp. and fndcmniUes 










9. Ol'f Mt BcAcfiu ^ 


• 














10. Tullion and Schofan^fps * ' 










CxpriTntbtiyRolRumljtYelcf S«nrtetthitP4ck«9tprovkf« Two DOSltions and 


Grants to Countfts or CitiM 
12. Auewntntt by Mt Ht Svrttm 


132 


83 






cxpcnstft to coordmate, devdpp, and conduct a rnedical emergency course In the 75 
laigtst medieal ctoters in ti)t State. Two perions are required to conduct a course 
in tadi'Mter and two'bm>ns can^ coyer 7^ medical centers annually* 


13. Other Operating ExpcmH 


450 


206 






14« Ejctraofdinary Expmstt 
















BitEaOPERATINGCXPENSESCAdd M4) 






65 , 










&T8AV£L 


AAA 




'69 










0 MOTOR VEHIClI EQUIP PtiACU. 


4^0 








Cjipttt'ik lh« f mptct of Ucmlfliting the Senrtc* now provldtd that thli Mmimum L«vt> Exdudcf 


E PUBUCATlO>^ AHO PRlNTl^O 


1^50 


1»C00 






One positioa and related expenses are deleted in the minimum level package. 
/Ippcoximately ^ medical centers will not have a medical emergency course in 
FX 1977 diat did have one in FX 1976. Each excluded center v/ould have to 


F. EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


750 








G PER OIEMANO FEES 


2,000 


1,500 


75 




develop its own medical tmergeney plan. Some excluded centers would not choose 
todo to and an emeroency situation m the area seryed ht, the center would not be 


H. COMPtJTER CHARGES 


2,900 


2.C0O 


69 




U OTHER COMTRACnrUAL EXPENSE 


1*600 


£50 


24 




* - * 






J; AUTHORiTV LEASE RFNTALS 










OvMtjUtift Mctsom (£ffKtivtnttf» Wofkioad, Ein«itftcy) 


EunctiOA 


MiiUmGrK Ltvel 


K. GENERAL OBLIGATION^ONDS 










L. CAPITAL OUTLAY 










Different MedfeJ CefltwAldwJ' 


\Gn 


. 75, 


X UST OTHER OSiECTSt 










Medical Smeroencv Courses conducted 
Cost Par Cotirse/Total funds . - 


,100 
$44S 


. S3S7. 












Coit Per Couffe/Sute funds 






TOTALEXPENDlTUREStAddA-MI . 


44.509 


26«4i3 


59 . 










FEDERAL FUNDS 


r6-.ooo 


10.000 


63 










OTHER FUNDS 


4.000' > 


■ 4.bo6 


rofl- 










^ATE GEiJtiRAL fUNDS 


_ 24.509' 


12.433 


51 


hf9<ridtyfj John Smitfi ActWtyRink 




♦ 


































* ^ * 


i 


; .ERJC- , . 


















> - * 











DECISION PACKAGE - BASE LEVEL 
OPB-BUDGETSI / 

* ' r 



ZERO-BASE BUDGET REQUEST 
DECIStbW FACKACE BASE LEVEL 

Community Injury Contfot' 
Acthity 



ora-Budgt^ai- 



Eroergency>Med?cal Health 



DtscKbt ft«VtfnctIoo io t«nn» of it» ^}«€tivf County *nd Oiy Medical Ccntcrt are 


Position^ Thh Ptcka^ i «*• 








dur^sd to meet emer^tncy situatjoas such as suddea illness, iitiury, natural or 
man-Dude disasters^ tnd poisoo cases. The centers do not coorcinate thetr enorts 
icrosft county and city lines nor do they have exposure to the latest techniques and 
tqufpment in th* emeruency medical field. Somei^centers are hichly successful due 


A. TOTAL PERSONAL SERVICES 








1. Motor Vthidt £)(p«me» and Repatfs 


900 


326 




2.Stippnn and ftUterialt 




700 




to a ^dal innovation that other centets do not ttmt. 






3. Rrpairr and MiInttnAncf 


500 


200 










C CoinmunkatioM 


4o6 


i76 










S. Power. Waur, Natural Oti 


2S0 






Otioibt the-Timetiofi irr ttrmt of mtkt pftlMin F. Y. (Bm Unl} 




B.Rtntt 






77 




Utiliu « central staff to conduct medical tmeraency courses around the State to 
monitor the operations of the InjKiry Control m^ram. The courses voU provide 
Snstjuctiosi to the centers on the Jatestmedical emeroency techniques and methods. 
The Base Level provides service for the 100 most populated counnes by conducting 
dfie mec&cal emeraencv course at eidi. ^ ' 


7. fmuranct and 6ondU»9 








8. Workrotn's Cocnp* and tndtmnttitt 








9. Direct Btfttfitt ' « 








to. TuItSon end Schotanhipi 














1 1. Grants to Counties or Citks 














12, AutswMnts by.ttcttt Symm 








&sbfc»tb«C»tttnoftmorOtotts<fcitf>t8mLtvtttK«f^.Y.1076 * 




IX Otfttf Operating Expenm 






244 


s 


Personal Services » WithiQ-^rade increases ariid annualization of t part year portion 
Regular Operating Expenses - 7^ecar&$ due to rental contract increase for office 


14. Extraordinary ExpMtes 








a.REa OPERATING EXPEKSESUdd 1 14) 


4.805 


1.865 


104 








C. TRAVEL 


800 


350 


112 


inm — incieaMt m raw uom zu cents lo ccnis per rmie. 

M. V. Ecittipment Fur^^ases - Replacement vehicle. 

Equipment Purduscs - 3 pocket calculators in addition to r«)UQemc 




6. MOTOR VEHICLE EoOlP. PURCH. 


• 


4.660 


5J12 


109 


nt«f olUcs 


E. PUaUCATfONS A»DPRlfatNG 


1^0 


500 


111 


•qvipment. 




F. EQUIPfktENT PURCHASES 


• 


'756 


1^50 


206 








aPEItOlEMAHD.fEES . 


• 


2<000 


750 


112 








H. COMPUTER CHARGES 




2.900 


, '900 


100 








1. OTHER CONTi?ACTUAt EXPENSE 




1.600 


1,050 


100 








4. AUTHORITY LEASE RENTALS 








OuMtit«ti«t It^nnrtt {Elfectlv«ncu« WoHdotdf EffidMcy) 


F.Y,197« 


r,Y,1977 


IC GENERAL OBLIGATION BONDS 










function 


B«teLev«T 


L. CAPITAL OUTLAY 








Different Kledical Centers Aided 

Medical Emergency Courses conducted . " 


lOU 
400 


100 

.100' 


M.LIST OTHER 08JECTS' 








Cost Per Course/Total funds 


$445 
$245 


$278* 
















TOTAt EXPENDITURES (AddA-U) 


44.509 - 


2U53 


107 








FEDERAL FUNDS 




16.000 


6.000'" 


100 








OTHER FUNDS ^ 


mm 


4J0OO 




* 100 








^ATE GENERAL FUNDS - 


24,509 


15353 





fadfee Name: . . Emeroency Medical Health 

Pirtpar»d>vt » JohftSmith 
^^^-P 



rjcfcao^ 2 4 

AttfTUyJBink_7_ 



• Atudid«ta(|«dschcdureforP,Y.19nSaMt»»dandtK«ntMinii.tumL«vef> 
funds rtqMMtad* ' 
OttaiUdMhtdulo for the g«se Ltttf b to be dfTttoptd at the ActtvhY Lmf . 



D 8- 



45 



06CISIQM PACKAGE.-iWOBKtOAO* 
:OPB-BUbGET-3i2 



( 



2£RaBASE BU66£T BEQUEST 
PECISIOM PACKAGE ^WOR<tOAO 



tR*ir.6-7S) 



function 



to conduct n>caic*l txnnge^yjc^^ tsrovid* fautrucUon to tbd 



4S0 



4.630 



100 



112 



100 



100 



Cuwuftfitt 
163 
163- 



7»000 



141 



-r— -^^.^ ■ 



,D 10 



ERIC 



46 



DECISION PACKAGE --NEW OR IMPROVED 



OPB*6UDGET-33 



ZER0*8ASE BUDGET REQUErr 
DECtStOW PACKAGE -r «EW OR tMPROVED 



Ccannmnlty Inftiry Octroi 



Emcfgtsncy Medical Health 



Dcicfibg tht fwtcflon<i ttym»of to ob^tctiyt County <nd Oty Medical Centers 
«e diarocd to meet emergency situations such as sudden illness^Injury , natural 
or man^sside disasMcs, and poboa cases. 'Dir etntea do not cocrdmate tnexr 
•nbrtt acrott count/ and lines nor do ±tr have exposure to the latest 
' piquet and e^ment In the emergency medical field. Some centers are 
' successful due to t special innovatioa that other centers do not share. 



Otscribt the Fwoettow in liwm cf imkt provkt^jjlo WS Utillje 8 central 
stair to conduct medk^ emtrgenc^^courses aroundihe State to monitor the 
cptratloQS o( tht fojury^ Control ftogram. The couitewai provide instruction 
todkt cnetets on tht latest medkal emergency tediniq ues and me tftods. The 
Bm Ut^ pr^idesscrvicts for tht lOOmost'popuIate^couniies by conducting 
m isedieartmergcney course at each. 



~g«<ik tfie Ktw Of twpfofd fct ttww of twytet Conduct an addlQonal*^? medical 
emo^cy courses. *niisimproYemefirwiU provide 37 centers wHh at least 2 
cowstt. tite centers serving Ae Greatest population will lecdve more intensive 
ktttruction and more spedalizea courses. Improved coordination for local 
services will mean better e^nergency medi^alliealt:^! sutewide. 



tVrsooal Services - IWo new positions, including fringes, less one month 
ddav ej hlr&w lictor * 

Related &^ses-- to conduct 37 addidonal courses, the n'Hv positions will 

netd additional expenses and oflictSMct rentaL 

Ko »Mit>ftnt? Fedcr^ funds'sre available for expansion. 



pjffifgnt M^y gjl CtniPtt Aided 



»^ icai Bneroency Coarsts Conducted 



Coat Fig Course/Total funds. 



Cost PifCourse/Suf funds 



JUKL 



too 



544S 



S245 



F.V*»77 
dfmuUtive 



aoo. 



S423 
$289 



A. TOTAt PERSOHAL SERVICES 



2: luppliM iod MtttrUti 



X R*p>If« aorf M^ttniKt 



4. Commwdatteftt 



ypw, Wlt»r. Mtnrrrf Cm 



g. Rtntt 



7 tnwraoct tnd Bonding. 



f , Wofkmeo't Comp tad twrfcmnltfw 



9. Olfc^Semnti 



10. TuHioft lod^cholanhlyi* 



it Cfr»ot»toCoaftUtfOf C?t^ 



12. Anettmtnti hy Merit Syttftn 



13. Otfwf OptratjftoEjrptnsi 



14. EKtraof^ry Exptn^i 



8. REO. OPERATING CXf€KSgS(Add 1«U) 



amAVEL 



WOTOg VEHtCtE CQUlf. PUBCH. 



E. fU8UCATiOg|»SAKD»fliNTmC 



F. £OUiy<^£tfr rURCHASES 



a nn oiem awo pecs 



K CO^tF^^EB CHAftGES 



t. OTHEtt CONTftACniAt EXPEWSE^ ♦ 



I AUtBORllYtEASE REHTAt^ 



IC GEWERAt'OPUQATtOM BOWDS 



t.CAHTAtOUTtAY 



M.1JSr OTHER CtUECTSi 



TOTAL EXPEHOtTUBCS (AddA-M) 



25.624 



900 



1,900 



400 



250 



132 



450 



4^5 



epo 



4^ 



1350 



750 



2£00 



1^ 



\J509 



Cum% 



500 



50 



150 



788 



200 



100 



100 



16>998 



229 



141 

TIT 



137 



233 



112 



110. 



190 



FEOERAt FUNDS 



16,000 



OTHER FUNDS 



4,000 



^Mk^tumt: Emeiyncy Medical Health 
tJm^m*: ^ John Smit h.. 



Hditat 4 W 4 
Activity Rm fc 14 



STATE GENERAt FUNDS 



24^50^ 



16,998 



144 



D 12 



